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The 
Burmese Theater 

B}! Vincent Anderson 



THE Burmese theater is the most highly de- 
veloped and the most thoroly civilized theater 
of the world. For in no other theater is there 
provision made whereby- — should one grow tired of 
the play, the players, or the playing — one may go to 
sleep. 

One makes one's own provision. One brings one's 
bed. It is only a blanket or two and a woven bamboo 
mat, so it weighs nothing : you spread it out, and there 
you are ! 

That is another point in favor of the Burmese the- 
ater. You spread out your bed in the open air. There 
is no close building to confine you, the darkness is the 
darkness of the night, the ventilation is perfect, and 
the mass psychology is .completely eliminated. Every- 
one is a separate independent individual ; one is not 
hypnotized by any emotion of a mass, not tricked into 
feeling a situation dramatic because others feel it so, 
not swayed into a decision because one is unduly sub- 
jective and crowded. 

This makes it much better for the actors, too, be- 
cause they play to each individual as an individual 
and not as an audience. This makes the performance 
much more personal. To be stagy and clever in 
Burma is to fail ; to be natural and spontaneously humor- 
ous — or genuinely serious— is to succeed. If the actor 
isn't one of these latter, his audience tells the person next 
to him when to wake him up — and rolls over and goes 
to sleep ! 




You hear a great 
blare of music! 
Colorful crowds are 
moving somewhere, 
so you follow! 



PoSein, the leader of the Burmese 
theater, a remarkable dancer, an actor- 
manager and dramatizer of over five 
hundred and fifty different plays, and 
the head of a company which includes 
over two hundred principals 




Gaiety ! Laugh- 
ter. Whispered 
love -sentences. 
The rustle of 
silk, always the 
rustle of silk. 
Then you come 
to an open 
place. You 
slowly work 
your way thru 
some thousands 
of people .who 
graciously part 
to let you pass, 
in a country 
where all is 
graciousness. 
Then the bright 
glare of arc 
lights ! A well- 
co ns t r ucted 
stage is before 



Lejt, a Burmese 
performance in 
progress. Note 
the svnplicity of 
stage setting. The 
p e rf o rniances 
take place in the 
open air 
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vaudeville. The music is high and light — because 
the blue of the sky is unusually light, and the sun is 
light and the colors — the notes go slowly higher and 
higher, and then come quickly down like a waterfall 
finished up with the drums at the end. The music is 
as primitive and as civilized as syncopation is ; it is 
all syncopated. But it is not regular, there are 
nuances that the Occident has yet to learn. 

Someone donates a rupee to the girl who is play- 
ing. That is the way the company is paid, by gifts. 
The more pleasure supplied, the more rupees. In 
finishing, she gives a little speech in thanks for the 
gift. She wishes the giver's soul into all sorts of 
heavens of happiness. A ten-rupee note arrives 
from somewhere else in the audience. There is a 
twinkle in the girl's eye. "Ten rupees," she says, 
"may the giver have ten more children, girls, and all 
like me; within a year!" 

And so yon sit, entranced, the whole night thru, 
• until the performance breaks up at six or seven 
o'clock the next morning. For if the serious-minded 
little Burmese kiddies of two, three and four years 
who are there with their parents can enjoy it, so can 
3'ou. Perhaps you fall asleep, and then get up and 
go out to patronize one of the hundred little food 
shops that never fail to follow in the wake of the 
theater. Perhaps you even chew some betel-nut. 
But you always return. It grips you, the Burmese 
theater. You get drunk with the music, drunk with 
the faces, drunk with the joy ! 

And, besides, the best part of the drama doesn't 
come on until after one. 

The great clappers begin to work — long bamboos 
{Continued on page 60) 
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Two typical entertain- 
ers of the Burmese 
theater, where per- 
formances often run 
the whole night thru, 
often terminating at 
six or seven o'clock in 
the morning. The per- 
formances are of wide 
variety. Often the com- 
pany only numbers 
four principals 



you. A girl of superb 
poise, rich dress, and 
exquisite beauty is sing- 
ing, her lithe body bend- 
ing to the emotions of 
her words. The crowd 
is not asleep. That is 
the Burmese theater. 

The stage is of bam- 
boo. Usually there is 
no scenery. For it is all 
too real for scenery. 

And the dramas are about real persons. And, 
more than often, the love songs come from the 
heart. 

Behind the girl is the orchestra. The or- 
chestra can be before the stage. Usually it is 
on the stage. Curling teak dragons support the 
instruments. The drummer sits within an elab- 
orately carved, circular teak enclosure. The 
flute player's legs are crossed — and his soul is 
in his mouth ! 

But, you remember, you walked right into 
the theater ! There was no entrance, no tickets. 
Admission charges ? Absurd ! The perform- 
ance is for joy and for love, not for money ! 
Tickets — in a country where the rich give at 
least half of their income away, where the poor 
supply the joic de vivre, and the wealthy, the 
food. No one goes hungry in Burma — and no 
one goes unhappy. 

Then the slow rising notes of the opening 
number begin, for you came to the theater (the 
pzvS as it is called) early, and the first was just 
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slit down the center and slapped together 
like crocodile's mouth, as a kind of hand 
drum. You sit up. The main entertain- 
ment is beginning. 

The climax of the show usually is more 
in the spirit that is worked up than in the 
drama itself ! For the actors keep getting 
more and more gay, the crowd more and 
more appreciative. So, by the time the 
main clowns, the main singers, the best 
dancers, come on, the very air is tingling 
with expectancy. No wonder no one 
wants to leave ! The climax is in the air ! 

Maybe the performance is of one kind, 
maybe of another. It may be a small 
show of but four principals, two men and 
two women, and an orchestra. It may be 
double that. It may be a combination of 
three or four companies. It may be pure 
vaudeville. It may be humorous and 
tragic. It may be recitative in music sub- 
ject and purely artistic in dancing. Or 
it may be a definite drama such as Po- 
Sein's. Or it may be all of these ! 

There are no restrictions. It depends 
on the particular company or girls the 
donor of the theater may happen to like. 
For if you want to entertain in honor of 
your friends, if you want to give a recep^ 
tion, or if you simply feel happy and want 
to make others so, you become the donor 
of a pwe. You put up the stage ; the citi- 
zens hear the music and attend. 

The Burmese women! It is safe to 
state that no white man who has visited 
Burma has ever failed to fall in love 
with at least one of them. Immaculately 
neat in dress, with an innate color sense 
for delicate combinations, their black 
glossy hair oiled and trimly turbaned on 
the top of their heads, their golden-brown 
faces smiling, always smiling, their eyes 
wholesome and sparkling! 

Here is no Persian seclusion, no Mo- 
hammedan purdah, no Hindu zenana. 
Here is a woman who has more liberty 
and independence than any other woman 
in the world ; a woman who can have a 
divorce — or a marriage — for the asking; 
a woman virtually without an economic 
problem. No wonder she cannot keep 
from getting married before eighteen or 
twenty ! 

Now Ma Sein Tin is on the stage! 
As an artist she is superb. Because she 
is not trying to be an artist. She is sim- 
ply expressing herself. If she didn't en- 
joy it as much as the audience, she 
wouldn't be there. If. you said "creative 
expression" to her, she would look at you 
blankly and think you a fool. Life is too 
real for her to intellectualize it. 

Yet what dancing! What movement! 
Her expression does not consist in racing 
from one side of the stage to the other. 
Her "skirt is pinned or sewed tightly 
around her legs. Not even her ankles are 
seen. And yet never was there such a 



The Burmese Theater 

{Continued from page 54) 

display of form in motion ! No two ges- 
tures are alike. If someone asked her to 
do a particular dance over again, she 
probably couldn't. It is all spontaneous. 
It is self-expression of the moment. 

True, the grace that is there is the re- 
sult of years of training. But the rhythms 
are all her own. They are her soul in 
form. They are Ma Sein giving a series 
of some thousands of pictures of herself 
to the audience 

The music may follow her and express 
her sentiments. Or it may be a particular 
song, in which case she expresses with her 
body the emotions of the thought. It is 
strenuous work and only a healthy body 
could keep it up, for the dance may last 
for five or even ten minutes and continue 
at lightning speed. But never once are 
the bounds of grace overstepped, never 
once is she awkward or undramatic. She 
is too thoroly herself for mistakes. Never 
once is there a lapse in time or rhythm 
or a break in the flow of the imagery. 
It is dazzling. At no two moments does 
she ever express the same movements. 

It is said that the great PoSein can 
vary his dance type every three minutes 
for an hour a night and never dance the 
same step twice for three years. 

This is almost unbelievable. And yet, 
when one sees the flash of the poses like 
a cinema, one does not doubt. The posi- 
tions vary so rapidly that to an undiscem- 
ing eye they seem to be changing very lit- 
tle. A blind man might call it dull. ■ The 
Burmans do not ! 

Ma Sein's mother sits on the stage. In 
the biggest performances she doesn't, but 
in the smaller ones there she is, smoking 
a big cheroot, a flower in her hair, nurs- 
ing her baby, and utterly oblivious to the 
whole show. Her daughter is an indi- 
vidual with a free will, the mother merely 
being present to guide her as a friend. 
Girls do not leave home in Burma — 
there is no need for it ! 

The clowns have the same spontaneity 
as the dancers. They do not rehearse 
their parts. They have no parts. They 
must be so funny and so agile of mind 
that they can make people laugh on the 
moment. They must be naturally humor- 
ous. And some clowns can keep an audi- 
ence roaring for fifteen minutes steadily. 
Their art consists in having no art. Few 
clowns in this world are like them. 

It is all very wonderful. Perhaps at 
the smaller pwcs a little tot of four will 
suddenly get interested, in the middle of 
the night, in something the clowns are say- 
ing. Up he will climb on to the stage, 
open-eyed, to sit at the foot of the player 
the better to hear! Perhaps the story 
includes a representation or burlesque of 
an Englishman. If so, the impersonator 
will haul out a pair of old English trou- 
sers and a stray shirt and dress in full 



view of the audience, while another actor 
or actress is carrying on the story. Why 
not? It is utterly simple. The audience 
doesn't notice him. They are too inter- 
ested in what is going on, their minds are 
making the scenery, creating the action 
the actor represents, enacting the adven- 
ture. When the Englishman comes, well, 
it will be time for the Englishman. The 
Burmese theater may well be what the 
Occidental theater is working towards. 

Another girl is on the stage more elabo- 
rately costumed than Ma Sein was ! She 
is lying down, her chin resting on one 
elbow — and jumping rope! Somehow — 
her body springs off the floor tho she is 
using neither her feet nor her arms! 

Or she is up. And her eyebrow is 
quivering up and down like a leaf in a 
gale ! It is a play of a flirtation, maybe. 
Or she puts her arm out and. the muscle 
nioves around the arm. If she knew what 
it was, she could "shimmy" with any part 
of her body. For she has been training 
for years before she ever stepped on the 
stage. 

It is the most rigorous training one 
could imagine. The arm at the elbow 
must be developed so that it can bend 
backwards. Every muscle in the trunk 
must become unbelievably supple. All 
her joints must work every way. The 
test — one of the tests — of a good dancer 
is whether or not she is able to bend her 
fingers backwards towards the top of her 
hand into a curve. It is very strange to 
see a dancer throw out one hand in a pose 
and to see the fingers of that hand curved 
gracefully back like a drooping flower as 
if they were going to grasp the wrist. 
There are no such dancers anywhere as 
the Burmans, who include Russian agility 
in their legs, Grecian grace in torsos, the 
charm of the Indian nautch-wala in the 
arm movements, "tlie Egyptian angular 
statics, and the "life" of a ragtime artist 
in their actions. 

But the Burman theater is by no means 
all dancing. It includes a mass of very 
serious dramas. And one cannot talk 
about the drama without mentioning Po- 
Sein. 

PoSein is probably the most remark- 
able dancer in the world, if any one par- 
ticular artist can come under such a clas- 
sification. But he is more than that. He 
is actor-manager, and the stimulating 
power behind every good company in the 
whole of Burma! He is the dramatizer 
of over five hundred and fifty different 
plays. And he is head of a company 
which includes over two hundred prin- 
cipals and wliich plays to audiences of 
from four thousand to ten thousand 
every night for ten months in the year ! 

PoSein has been decorated by viceroys 
and counselors — and by the King of 
{Continued on page 74) 
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The Burmese Theater 

(Continued from page 60) 

England ! He has been praised and lauded 
by every prominent personage and official 
in the land. More than two score of times, 
influential Englishmen have tried to per- 
suade him to make the journey to the 
British Isles. One of the most prominent 
of English actresses offered him half of 
all her salary if he would join her com- 
pany alone. But the Sir Henry Irving 
of the Orient — as the English in Burma 
have dubbed PoSein — never yet has been 
persuaded to leave his country. 

One may still find a person who never 
has heard of Charlie Chaplin or David 
Griffith or Shakespeare. But nowhere in 
all of Burma, from the Bhamo jungles 
to Maulmain, is there a person who will 
not smile with pride if you say "PoSein" 
to him. For, whoever he may be, he has 
seen PoSein dance and play. 

When PoSein plays he simply an- 
nounces the place; the actresses come to 
him. At the beginning of the season, the 
troupes will come to PoSein for his 
counsel in regard to their composition. 
And PoSein will give all the best dancing 
girls and artists to the various companies, 
and takes what is left himself ! A dancer 
is "made" after a year with PoSein. She 
goes on the road, her reputation well 
established. She has played with PoSein. 

And be it said to this artist's credit 
that no road company ever becomes 
stranded for want of funds so long as 
they are within telegraphing distance of 
PoSein, Actor-Manager, Mandalay ! 

PoSein is perhaps more than any other 
one person or factor typical of the Bur- 
mese theater, a supreme artist, a generous 
heart, and a much loved man. 

But no person can typify the Burmese 
theater! Even the theater itself cant do 
that. There is only one word that will 
indicate it — the Burmese theater — and 
that word is joy! 
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